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of the United States. The attempts of our early legislators to have the 
state share in the profits of banking; the failure of the paper money 
regime ; the vacillation of the legislature between its better sense and the 
demands of an ignorant electorate; the part played by unscrupulous 
politicians; the long delays of justice by the courts: these are all in- 
stanced time and again in this admirable picture of early political condi- 
tions in Illinois. It will be worth while to point out one more com- 
parison between the histories of the two states. The state bank of Il- 
linois failed largely because it was from the first in the hands of inferior 
men ; the state bank of Indiana succeeded in the face of equal difficulties 
because it was in the hands of excellent men. The free stock banks of 
Illinois succeeded in a measure because the state officers did their duties ; 
the free stock banks of Indiana failed miserably largely because the 
state auditor failed to enforce the law. 

There are several questions that arise in connection with the early 
banks of the Northwest concerning which one would expect some testi- 
mony from Illinois. Did Secretary Crawford try to use the Illinois 
banks in building up his political machine ? Was there any alliance be- 
tween Illinois banks and land offices for the purpose of shaving notes? 
What class did the banks as a rule cater to? 

The tables, it seems, would have been much more valuable had they 
included all the annual reports. One could thus have seen at a glance 
the violent fluctuation of the currency, the movement of specie, etc. 
Space for such tables might have been had by omitting some of the de- 
tails in the liquidation of the banks. For a fair, scholarly history of the 
territorial, state, and free stock banks of Illinois, I know of nothing to 
be compared with this treatise. It is a substantial addition to our his- 
tory and the field covered will not have to be gone over again soon. 

The mechanical execution of the book is good. The long chapters 
should have been broken into sections. A good bibliography is given, 
though I am sure the author would have found excellent material on 
his subject in the Vincennes Western Sim whose file covers the whole 
period of the monograph. One would expect also a reference to the 
American State Papers. The author of a monograph ought, moreover, 
to give some estimate of the relative merits of his sourees. 

Logan Esarey 

Personal Recollections of Early Decatur, Abraham Lincoln, Richard J. 
Oglesby, and the Civil War. By Jane Martin Johns. Edited 
by Howard C. Schaub. (Decatur, Illinois: Decatur Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 1912. 268 p. $1.50 
net) 
The account of pioneer life in a central Illinois town with which this 
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book opens, is one of those personal narratives which help the historian 
to understand the West as it was before the Civil War. This is followed 
by a section on Lincoln, the most interesting part of which has to do 
with the senatorial election of 1854. Mrs. Johns claims to have over- 
heard a conversation in an adjoining room at the hotel from which she 
learned of a scheme to secure the election of Mattison, the Democratic 
candidate. She informed Lincoln of the plan and he frustrated it by 
withdrawing in favor of Trumbull. The third part is a sketch of the 
career of Oglesby, Decatur's most-distinguished citizen. 

The latter half and most valuable part of the book deals largely with 
the work of the Decatur Hospital Aid Society during the Civil War. 
Historians have generally been so much interested in the military and 
political events of the war that its effects upon the people who stayed at 
home and the part which they played in the war itself through the san- 
itary and Christian commissions and other similar organizations have 
received little attention. Mrs. Johns was secretary of the Decatur so- 
ciety and possesses its minute books from which copious extracts are 
printed. She gives also an excellent account, with documents, of the 
State Sanitary Fair held at Decatur in 1864. In the conclusion are 
suggested some results of the Civil War which are not often considered, 
but which are substantiated to some extent by the material contained in 
the book: "Woman had discovered herself as an important factor in 
the body politic and had vindicated her right to own herself and the 
product of her labor. The church was more Christian and less sectarian, 
society was more democratic, the arts of peace had been stimulated by 
the necessities of war, while war itself had been made too dangerous to 
be entered into on slight pretext by the inventive genius of American 
artisans. The world was made better and wiser by the bitter struggle. ' ' 

Solon J. Buck 

Reminiscences of a Soldier's Wife. An Autobiography. By Mrs. John 
A. Logan. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1913. 470 
p. $2.50) 
Mrs. Logan has had a varied and interesting life and her account of it 
is an attractive book. The first part describes entertainingly social life 
and economic conditions in southern Illinois before the Civil War. Then 
follows an account of the writer's experiences at home and at the front 
during the war, in connection with which the military career of her hus- 
band is fully treated. The remainder of the book is concerned mainly 
with social life in Washington and political campaigns in Illinois dur- 
ing the general's career in Congress. 

General Logan is the hero of the work — indeed it might almost be 
termed a biography of him — and, as would be expected, everything he 



